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Abstract. 



My thesis attempts to establish whether sainthood ( wilaya ) in Islam has been correctly 
defined according to the Glorious Qur'an and Prophetic Sunna. It therefore mainly 
focuses on the commentary of the hadlth of the wall by the independent mujtahid and 
Yemeni scholar Muhammad b. c AlI al-Shawkanl. I have translated the first chapter of 
his work, Qatru°l-walT c ald hadlth al-walf (The Later Clarification on the Tradition of 
the Wall) in which ShawkanI has endeavored to give a Sal aft, that is, a textually based, 
literalist commentary on the hadlth of the wall. His exposition of this hadlth finally 
results in a critique of the widely accepted definition of wilaya held by the Sufis. 
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Note on Transliteration and Dates 

To faithfully transliterate all Arabic words, I have followed the system of the 
International Journal of Middle East Studies ( IJMES ). I have retained several key 
Arabic terms such as wall, taqlid, mufti, shari'a, karama, umma, madhhab, imam and 
hadlth in their transliterated form. A few standardized abbreviations have been used in 
my thesis, notably b. for ibn, d. for died, r. for reigned and ed. for editor or edition. 



For Shawkani I have dropped the definite particle (a!) before his name and kept it for 
all other scholarly personalities. Familiar words such as Mecca, Medina, Sanaa, imam, 
ulema and Islam I have written in their common form. I have omitted the letter ta° 
marbuta (*) which denotes the feminine gender in the Arabic language. Where I have 
given two dates, the date belonging to the Muslim calendar is followed by the date 
belonging to the Gregorian calendar. All other dates belong to the Gregorian calendar. 
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Preface 

According to the glorious Qur’an, the idea of gaining nearness to Almighty Allah 
existed well before the rise of Islam. The Christians and the Jews, according to the 
Qur’an, falsely claimed to be Almighty Allah’s beloved ones'. They further claimed 
that none other than them will enter paradise." Finally, when the Qur’an was revealed 

to the Prophet Muhammad (s) the pagan Arabs made a similar claim to that of the Jews 

3 

and the Christians. 

Sainthood ( wilaya ) in Islam, therefore, is not a novel idea, but has its origin in the 
sacred text itself. The Qur’an has broached the subject of the saints who will not 
experience any fear in this world or sorrow in the Hereafter . 4 Similarly, the Prophetic 
hadlth has further clarified the reality of the saint {wall) as someone who performs the 
obligatory duties and does voluntary acts to reach nearness to Almighty Allah. Because 
of his sincere devotion to Almighty Allah’s obligatory duties and further seeking His 
Pleasure with voluntary acts, He starts to love him and opens His doors of nearness to 
him. Moreover, He dislikes harming His wall and declares war against anyone who 
tries to do so . 5 

There has been a general acceptance of the textual evidences which confirm the 
existence of the awliya 0 and the great virtue Islam has bestowed on them. Exactly how 
this wilaya is to be attained in practice, however, has caused a major rift among the 
Muslims. The textual or literalist Salafis 6 have relied on the sacred text alone to outline 



‘Cf.i. 5 v. 18. 

2 Cf. 5. 2v. 111. 

3 Cf. 5. 8 v. 30-4. 

4 Cf. 5. 10. v. 62-64. 

5 Cf. Bukhari, Riqaq, ch. 38 (hadlth 6502). 

6 The use of the term Salafi has become a point of dispute amongst contemporary Salafis. There are those 
who hold the view that it suffices to be called a Muslim based on the Qur’anic verse: “ He named you 
Muslims before [i.e., in the other scriptures] and in this [i.e., the Qur’an]...” (s. 22 v. 78). Others have 
argued that there is a need for the Salafi to further distinguish himself from other Muslims because of 
the different approaches to religious matters. For the purpose of this study the word Salafi is used 
because of its widespread use. It is however clear from Shawkanf s writings that he preferred the “way 
of the Pious Ancestors” rather than a distinct group called Salafis. 
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the scope of wilaya. For the Sufis, however, the sacred text provides a deeper meaning 
and understanding and it is therefore open to human interpretation. 

The problem surrounding wilaya in Islam, therefore, is one of interpreting the sacred 
text. Crucial to the whole discussion is whether the sacred text has in fact been revealed 
in such a way so that the various Qur n anic verses and hadlth texts can interpret one 
another to bring forth a textual meaning of wilaya. Alternatively, there would also be 
the assumption that the sacred text in itself cannot do so alone and it has to rely on 
human interpretation to understand correctly the intent of the Divine scripture. 
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[I] The Introduction 

1. Motivation and literary context 

Wilaya has been a contentious issue between the literalist Salafis and the speculative 
Sufis since the third/ninth century. At the core of the dispute has been the issue of 
introducing philosophy ( kalam ) into the teachings of Islam, which has resulted in their 
different interpretations of wilaya. In dealing with the sacred texts of the Qur'an and 
Sunna, the Salafi scholars have adopted a textual approach. On this basis they have 
claimed that the Qur'an ic verse “"Yes, the friends of Allah will feel no fear and will 
know no sorrow: those who have faith and are pious ” 1 has clearly defined the awliya’. 
To them, faith and piety are the two key elements defining those closest to Almighty 
Allah. They have further asserted that not only has Almighty Allah defined the awliya 
but He has also shown the way to gain such nearness through His Messenger, 
Muhammad (.S'). This, they say, He has done through revealing the status of the wall to 
His Prophet ( s ) as reported by Abu Hurayra and documented by the strict hadlth critic 
and compiler al-Bukhari (d. 256/869): 

I shall declare war against whoever shows hostility to My wall. And the 
most beloved things with which My slave draws nearer to Me, are those 
religious duties which I have commanded him to do. My slave keeps on 
drawing nearer to Me, by performing voluntary acts ( nawafil ), until I 
love him, and when I love him, I then become his hearing with which he 
hears, his sight with which he sees, his hand with which he grips and his 
leg with which he walks. If he implores Me [for his needs], I will give 
him, and if he asks Me for protection I will protect him. There is nothing 



V 10 v. 61. 
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more I hesitate in doing than taking the soul of the believer, because he 

2 

dislikes death and I dislike harming him." 

Background to the problem 

The introduction of speculative theology ( kalam ) into Islamic thought as well as the 
blind imitation ( taqlld) of the earlier scholars is the greatest contributing causes, which 
alienated the Muslim scholars from the sacred text. Whereas, before the start of taqlld 
the scholars would consult the Qur 3 an and Sunna directly for guidance, they were now 
preoccupied with the private opinions (ra°y) of their predecessors. Having unyielding 
faith in the integrity and great scholarly ability of their predecessors they started with 
an uncritical acceptance of their opinions. 

Based on the clear textual evidence we have mentioned earlier, the Salafis have argued 
that Almighty Allah has clarified the issue of wilaya, therefore, there is no need for 
kalam. The Sufis, however, having opted for kalam instead, have ventured beyond the 
constraints of the literal intent of the sacred text and have thereby broadened the scope 
of wilaya to differ considerably with the literalist Salafis. The proposed research sets 
out to examine the textual approach of Muhammad b. c Ali al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), 
the eighteenth century Yemeni scholar and reformer who has endeavored to explain 
wilaya and the way towards gaining it based on the textual proof of the hadith of the 
wall. 

Motivation for the research presentation 

My choice of research was greatly influenced by the writings of Shawkani and 
especially his work, Nayl al-awtar, to which I was exposed while I was studying in the 
college of hadith at the Islamic University of Medina, Saudi Arabia, in the early 1990’s. 
At the time, most of his works were still in manuscript form, but the few, which were 
published, had already confirmed his outstanding scholarship. 



Bukhari, Riqaq, ch. 38 (hadith 6501). 
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My interest in wilaya developed when, by mere chance, I found a copy of Qatru 3 l-wall 
c ala hadith al-wali (The Later Clarification on the Tradition of the Wall) under a pile of 
books in a small bookshop opposite the Grand Mosque in Mecca, during the pilgrimage 
(. hajj ) season of 1999, and which I immediately bought and read. It was a few years 
after reading Shawkanr s work that two of my colleagues encouraged me to enroll for 
postgraduate studies. I started interviewing a few local graduates who have studied at 
notable international and local institutes and discovered that they were unfamiliar with 
the textual definition of wilaya, despite its presence in the Qur°an and Sunna. 
Culturally, the Sufi notion of wilaya was also firmly rooted in the minds of the local 
Muslims, which was the direct result of an overwhelming presence of Sufi literature in 
the local bookstores. On visiting these bookstores, I found that there was no alternative 
view to the Sufi idea such as the one Shawkani has written. All these reasons 
collectively, therefore, motivated me to embark on a textually based study of wilaya. 

Many later scholars have hailed Shawkani as an eighteenth century reformer, because 
of the rich intellectual legacy he has left behind and because of the practical example he 
has set forth in eighteenth century Yemen. According to my knowledge, none of his 
works is available to the English reader. This research study of his work in English and 
translation, therefore, will expose the English reader and the non-Arabic researcher to 
his intellectual thought and scholarship. Thus, his continuous call for ijtihad combined 
with the enormous vacuum in Salafi literature on the subject as well as his scholarly 
endeavor to resolve many texts to form a coherent whole on the reality of the wall, are 
reasons enough that his work be researched. 

Research objectives 

1. To make available a translation of Shawkanrs Qatru 0 l-wall. 

2. To achieve a better understanding of Shawkani’ s idea of wilaya. 

3. To examine Shawkanrs method of commentary {shark) through an analysis of his 
arguments, his style, and his sources. 
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Research approach 

The method of this study is a textual translation of the work Qatru°l-wall c ala hadlth 
al-wali (The Later Clarification on the Tradition of the Wall) by Muhammad b. c Ali al- 
Shawkani. Also included in the study is a critical introduction to the work and its 
author. The translation will be annotated and will strive to be closest to the text without 
sacrificing the English idiom. Hadlth texts will be referenced to the primary hadlth 
sources. Shawkanrs own quotations will be referenced to his other works, and 
quotations other than his own, will also be referenced to their sources. A short 
biography of distinguished scholars and narrators of hadlth will also be appended. 

The critical introduction will include an explanation of key terms as well as a short 
biography of Shawkam as a scholar. The introduction will focus on his youth and early 
life, his appointment as grand judge (qadl al-qudat ), and his involvement in Yemeni 
politics. It will also highlight his teachers and will list his most important works as well 
as his interaction with the movement of Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792) 
in Najd. The research will address a brief historical background of the Sufi and Salafi 
polemics in Yemen before, during and after Shawkam’s life. A critical analysis of his 
work will be done based on a comparison between his commentary approach on hadlth 
in general, and this hadlth specifically, and that of other hadlth scholars such as al-hafiz 
Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalani (d. 852/1448). 

A contextual comparison of his work regarding wilaya will be made with the work of 
other Salafi scholars such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1327) and that of the Sufis such as 
Ibn c ArabI. The comparison between the two different methods employed to interpret 
this hadlth specifically, and the other textual evidence in general, will allow the reader 
to draw his or her own conclusion about which method and conclusion arrived at, is the 
more sound. 
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Literature review 

From a Sufi perspective, there are many classical writings on wilaya, as the sources will 
clearly show. From a non-Sufi perspective, however, it has been difficult to locate such 
material. Ibn Taymiyya appears to have been the only Salafi who has written about the 
reality of the wall before Shawkani emerged. There is also another noteworthy classical 
non-Sufi contribution which is a commentary of the hadlth of the wall by Ibn Hajar al- 
c Asqalani in Fath al-Barl, his famous commentary on Sahlh al-Bukharl, that 
tantalizingly amounts to only a few pages. Despite their efforts which were perhaps 
dictated by their intellectual and social circumstances both these scholars, especially 
Ibn Taymiyya, dealt with only one aspect of wilaya which is its definition, and did not 
elaborate on the practical aspects of achieving this. This left a notable gap in the Salafi 
literature despite that by the ninth/fifteenth century the Sufis had already developed a 
doctrine around wilaya, its various stations and the notion of seal of the saints ( khatni 
al-awliya’). 

Shawkanrs intellectual contribution in the thirteenth/nineteenth century, therefore, 
offered a more comprehensive answer to the Sufis’ interpretation of wilaya after they 
had dominated this area of spirituality for centuries. His desire to do an exhaustive 
study on the hadlth of the wall as well as to present a textually based guideline for the 
ordinary Muslim striving towards wilaya has thus strengthened the Salafi position. He 
has endeavored to resolve the hadlth with the vast hadlth corpus and the relevant 
QurTinic verses and in the process has tried to define the wall textually as well as 
outline the path to achieve wilaya. 

One of the earliest Sufi personalities to write on wilaya was c Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri 
(d. 645/1247). His work, al-Risala al-Qushayriyya, is a manual of Sufi terminology and 
stages and does not deal extensively with wilaya, but briefly defines the wall, their 
miracles, and fear of deception, seeing Almighty Allah, and their changing states. 
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The mystic Muhammad b. c AlI b. Bishr b. Harun, commonly known as al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi (d. 295 or 300/907 or 912), speculated strongly around the theme of wilaya in 
his Slrat al-awliya’ (The life of the friends of God). He developed the doctrine of 
wilaya to include the supreme idea of the status of khatm al-awliya’. Contemporary 
western researchers consider him the first person to broach the subject of seal of the 
saints. He, unlike Ibn c ArabI to be discussed next, arrived at one seal. 

Muhyi al-Din Ibn c Arabi (d. 638/1240) expounded the intellectual thought of al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhl, but arrived at a different result. His Futuhat al-Makkiyya, as well as the 
Fusus al-Hikam, sheds more light on the notion of seal of the saints. Unlike Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi, Ibn c ArabI arrives at two seals, that is, e !sa (Jesus (as) who is identified as the 
universal seal and Ibn c ArabI who appoints himself as the Muhammadan seal. 

Ahmad b. Taymiyya was one of the earliest Salafi scholars to disagree with the Sufi 
interpretation of wilaya. His work al-Furqan bayna awliya’ al-Rahman wa awliya’ al- 
shaytan (The difference between the allies of the Merciful and the allies of the devil), 
discusses as its central theme the difference between these two divergent groups. He 
regards every Muslim whether trader, homemaker or doctor a wall and regards their 
station of wilaya as being dependent on their personal piety and belief. Although he has 
dealt with wilaya substantially he, however, has neglected an important area that has 
been the focus of the philosophical Sufis, which is a detailed discussion of reaching a 
higher degree of wilaya. 

Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalani has dealt with the tradition of the wall from a purely hadith 
perspective. In his commentary, Fath al-Barl, he has defined the wall, as the person 
who knows Almighty Allah, is dedicated in His obedience and sincere in His worship. 
This definition, based on the QuUanic verse, has become the cornerstone of the Salafi 
belief that wilaya is attainable only through correct belief and righteous conduct. 
Besides the definition of the wall, his commentary is not substantial on wilaya itself. 
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Shawkanfs contribution to the debate is the most comprehensive from the Salafi 
perspective. His reliance on earlier intellectual figures such as Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Hajar allowed him the opportunity to address the important issues they had neglected. 
His work, therefore, can be considered a combination of their scholarly efforts as well 
as his own intellectual ability. His work QatruU-wali , can therefore be considered an 
exhaustive commentary of the hadlth of the wall: “I shall declare war against whoever 
shows hostility to My wall ”, which is central to both the Sufi and Salafi discourse. 

Modern research on wilaya and Shawkanl 

The concept of sainthood in early Islamic Mysticism- B ern d Radtke and John O’ Kane. 
Seal of the Samts-Michael Chodkiewicz. 

The way ofwalaya an article by Souad Hakim. 

From virtue to apocalypse: The understanding of sainthood in a medieval order- an 
article by Richard J.A. McGregor. 

Ibn c Arabl in the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical Image in 
Medieval Islam- Alexander Knysh. 

Reformers of the eighteenth century: Rethinking the tradition in modem Islamic 
thought-Daniei Brown. 

Revival and Refonn in Early Modern Islam: the legacy of Muhammad al-Shawkani- 
Bernard Haykel. 

The Yemen in the 18th & 19th centuries: a political and intellectual /7 /.story- Hu say n al- 
c Amri. 

The overwhelming Sufi contribution to wilaya has so far dominated modern research 
on the subject. The most noteworthy research, which has been done, is that on al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhl and Ibn c ArabL Contemporary western scholars such as Bernd Radtke 
regard al-Tirmidhl as the most prolific author during the whole period of classical 
Islamic mysticism. His two works, The autobiography of the theosophist of Tirmidh 
{Bad 1 sha°n Abi c Abd Allah Muhammad al-Hakim al-Tirmidhl ) and Kitab Sirat al- 
Awliya 1 (The Life of the Friends of God), is an annotated translation by Bernd Radtke 
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and John 0’ Kane, titled: The concept of sainthood in early Islamic Mysticism. Whereas 
the Bad’ is the personal biography of al-Tirmidhl, the SI rat discusses the spiritual 
stages of the mystic in general. Central to the whole debate is his discussion of the 
doctrine of khatm al-awliya 3 . In Seal of the Saints, Michael Chodkiewicz, focuses on a 
greater station of wilaya, that is, khatm al-awliya which was the brainchild of al- 
Haklm al-Tirmidhl and later further expounded by Ibn c ArabI. The latter, unlike al- 
Tirmidhl, produces textual evidence from the noble Qur’an to justify the existence of 
such a persona. 

Alexander Knysh in Ibn c Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition examines the perception 
surrounding the great master’s personality during the four centuries following his death 
and the role of his opponents, the Islamic jurists, and scholars, in shaping his 
personality. Knysh’ s investigation finally leads him to medieval Yemen where an 
introduction to Ibn c Arabf s teachings unleashed centuries of polemical clashes between 
the Yemeni jurists ( fuqaha ’) and the Sufis. 

The Yemen in the 18th & 19th centuries is a combination of the political history of 
Yemen in these periods as well as a study of the intellectual thought of Shawkanl, one 
of the major Yemeni intellectual figures. Al- c AmrI looks at Shawkanf s life and his 
enduring importance as a mujtahid and faqlh, mufassir, historian and poet. 

Souad Hakim in The way of walaya discusses the various ways to arrive at the Holy 
Presence based on the doctrine of wilaya of Ibn c ArabI whereas McGregor examines 
how wilaya developed and progressed in the Shadhill order. al-Imam al-Shawkam: 
hayatuhu wa fikruh by c Abd al-Ghanl, Qasim, Ghalib Sharjl, presents a general 
impression of Shawkani’s life and intellectual thought, whereas Revival and Reform in 
Early Modern Islam: the Legacy of Muhammad al-Shawkam by Bernard Haykel 
examines his life sketched against his political and religious alliances with the Qasirm 
rulers of the Zaydl sect. Reformers of the eighteenth century: rethinking the tradition in 
modern Islamic thought by Daniel Brown concentrates on Shawkani’s expertise as a 
hadlth specialist and reformer of the eighteenth century. 
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2. Shawkani ’s life and works 



The Yemenis have come; they are tenderhearted, correct belief belongs to the Yemenis, 
understanding of religion ( fiqh ) belongs to the Yemenis and wisdom belongs to the 
Yemenis. 

Muslim 1 



His early life 

In his autobiography in al-Badr al-talf, Shawkani says he was born on Monday 28 lh 
Dhu°l-Qi c da 1173/14 July 1760 based on his birth date recorded in his father’s 
handwriting in the village of Hijrat ShawkanY Born into a prestigious family of 
scholars and judges, his father, c AlI b. Muhammad al-Shawkanl (d. 1211/1797), served 
as judge for forty years under the rule of the imam, al-Mahdi al- c Abbas (d. 1189/1775), 

_ .9 

first in Khawlan and then later in Sanaa. After settling in Sanaa as judge and teacher 
his father made an occasional visit to Hijrat Shawkan during the autumn of 1173/1760 
where Shawkani was born. At an early age, like all the great scholars before his time, 
he devoted his time to memorize the noble Qur’an under the teachers of Sanaa. 4 



Before embarking on serious religious studies, he memorized some abridged works and 
read extensively on history and Arabic linguistics. It is only after this, that the relatively 
young Shawkani started studying in earnest under his father, then c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Qasim al-Madanl (d. 1211/1797), Ahmad b. c Amir al-Hada’I (d. 1197/1783) and 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harazi (d. 1227/1812). The latter was his jurisprudence (fiqh ) 



'Muslim (Sharif al-Nawawi), Iman, ch. 21 (hadlth 82). Hadlth commentators such as al-Nawawi have 
suggested that these great virtues do not extend further than the earlier Yemenis in the time of the 
Prophet (s) and immediately after his death such as Uways al-Qaranl and Abu Muslim al-Khawlani. 
Other commentators such as al- c Asqalani, however, have contended that the virtue of faith will belong 
to the Yemenis until the end of time, since faith will remain in Yemen after it has been removed from 
the entire world. See Shark al-Nawawi , lman, ch. 21 (hadlth 82); al- c AsqalanI, Fath al-Bdri, Fitan, ch. 
^24 (hadlth 7117). 

“Muhammad al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-talf bi-mahasin man ba L d al-qarn al-sabf, Husayn al- c Amri (ed.) 
(Beirut: Dar al-Fikr al-Mu c asir, 1998), p. 732 (biography 482) (hereinafter Badr). 

3 Ibid., pp. 481-5 (biography 334). 

4 Ibid., p. 732 (biography 482). 




